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BOOK REVIEWS 

METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 

The Belief in God and Immortality. James H. Leuba. Sherman, French 

and Company: Boston, 1916. (Price #2.00 net). 

Professor Leuba's book presents some most interesting investiga- 
tions into the status of the belief in God and in immortality at the present 
time among men of science in the United States. Questionnaires were 
sent to 1,000 men of the physical and biological sciences listed in Amer- 
ican Men of Science, to 200 historians from the membership list of the 
American Historical Association, to 48 teachers of sociology and 149 
non-teaching sociologists chosen from the members of the American 
Sociological Society, and to 107 members of the American Psychological 
Association. Of the physical scientists 56 per cent, were non-believers in 
God, of the biological scientists 63 per cent, were non-believers, of the 
historians there were 52 per cent., of the teaching sociologists 75 per cent., 
of the non-teaching sociologists 45 per cent., and of the psychologists 
76 per cent. By non-believers is meant agnostics, doubters, and dis- 
believers. The kind of God referred to is one to whom one may pray in 
expectation of receiving an answer, answer meaning more than the sub- 
jective, psychological effect of prayer. The percentages not believing 
in personal immortality were slightly smaller than the percentages not 
believing in God among all the groups of thinkers except possibly the 
psychologists. The higher percentages of non-believers among the 
psychologists, sociologists, and biologists is interpreted by Professor 
Leuba as being due to the fact that these groups are more accustomed to 
thinking of natural law applying to mental phenomena as well as to the 
phenomena of the physical sciences. 

Another interesting feature of the investigation was the division of 
the groups into lesser and greater thinkers and a comparison of the non- 
believers in each division. In all groups the percentage of non-believers 
among the greater thinkers was considerably larger than among the 
lesser thinkers. Thus among the greater biologists 83 per cent, were 
non-believers in God while among the lesser biologists only 61 per cent, 
were non-believers. The differences between the lesser and greater 
thinkers of other groups were approximately the same as between the 
biologists, save in the case of the historians, where the believers among 
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the lesser historians were about twice the number of believers among the 
greater historians. However, I think that the differences between the 
lesser and the greater thinkers should be interpreted, only in general as 
showing more belief among the lesser thinkers than among the greater; 
and they should not be compared one with the other because the methods 
of separating the lesser from the greater cannot be shown to be the same 
in each case. Of the physical and biological scientists taken together 
1 out of every 5.5 of the original lists were called greater, among the 
historians 1 out of every 3.7, and among the psychologists I out of every 
3.8. The author does not give the figures from which I could tell what 
the proportions were for the physical scientists, the biologists or the 
sociologists. But even if the ratios were the same for each group, the 
original lists from which the greater were chosen cannot be shown to be 
sufficiently comparable. 

An appreciation of Professor Leuba's very important and interesting 
investigations involves two considerations, one the framing of the ques- 
tionnaire, and the other the statistical treatment of the results. The 
difficulties of framing a questionnaire on this subject are very great. 
The chief difficulties concerned the words "belief," "God," and "im- 
mortality." The reviewer thinks that the author has succeeded ad- 
mirably in making questions on so complex a subject clear and simple; 
although it is a fact that the philosophers to whom the questionnaire was 
sent were unable to understand what the questions meant, or claimed 
that the terms were not adequately defined. 

Concerning the statistical treatment .criticisms should be directed 
at the method of sampling and the size of the samples. Professor Leuba 
picked his cases at random and gave excellent consideration to the very 
few who did not reply. There is, however, some fault to find with the 
size of some of his samples and with some of the conclusions he 
draws, although most of them and certainly his larger conclusions are 
thoroughly established. He chose 1,000 names from the 5,500 names 
in American Men of Science and to show that this sample is large enough 
he divides this list of 1,000 names into two divisions of 500 each and as 
the results tally for each of the divisions, the conclusion is that his sample 
is large enough. And he remarks (page 277) ; 

If, in the case of the scientists we may take the statistics of 1,000 as repre- 
sentative of 5,500 we may, a fortiori, accept the other statistics as representing 
the whole of each group, sincte in each the proportion upon which the investigation 
bears is larger than in the case of the scientists. 

Since 1 in every 5.5 scientists is chosen, then if another group had, 
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say, 1,100 names he would choose 200 (which is 1 in 5.5) as representa- 
tive. By the same logic if another group had, say, 11 names he would 
choose 2 as representative. This is surely not the theory of errors. If 
there should be in the United States (or in the world) only 1 1 men in a 
particular science, this 11, although all there are, is yet a sample of a 
theoretically larger number. 

This lack of use of the theory of errors leads the author into several 
minor conclusions not justified, I think. For instance, he stresses the 
fact that the psychologists are the only group where the percentage of 
believers in immortality (19.8 per cent.) is less than the percentage of 
believers in God (24.2 per cent.), explaining the conclusion by the peculiar 
nature of the science of psychology. But inasmuch as the sample 
included only 91 (or 93) replies, one questions if the difference is signifi- 
cant. Working out the error of the difference between the two percent- 
ages by the formula 
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where the p's are the percentages, the error is 6 per cent, while the 
difference between the two percentages is only 4 per cent. In other 
words the chances of his conclusions being wrong are about I in 4. 
Also other differences between groups where the numbers are small 
should be interpreted cautiously by the reader. 

It was impossible to test by certain statistical methods some of his 
conclusions, because unfortunately exact numbers are not given. It is 
decidedly to be regretted that full tables were not given. The author has 
endeavored, and successfully, to make his book popular and readable. 
But such tables could have been placed in the appendix. An illustra- 
tion of this absence is noted particularly in his discussion of the very 
important question of the correlation between desire and belief in im- 
mortality, on which subjects questions were included in the question- 
naire. The general result was that a good many more expressed a desire 
for immortality than expressed the belief and in some instances nearly 
all who had the belief had the desire. But only in a few cases does he 
give percentages and in only one case does he give numbers. In that 
one case I figured the correlation coefficient between desire and immor- 
tality to be 0.6, a fairly high correlation, working it out in the usual 
way, for the four-fold table. Methods of contingency and correlation 
could have been applied to advantage in several cases. I should repeat, 
however, that his more important conclusions are quite well established, 
and in nearly all instances his samples are large enough. 
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The author conducted two other investigations, among college 
students, which show that larger percentages of women are believers than 
men, that larger percentages of lower-classmen are believers than upper,- 
classmen, and that from 40 to 45 per cent, of students leaving college 
are non-believers. 

Not all of Professor Leuba's book deals with the statistics of belief. 
In Part I he discusses the origin and evolution of the idea of immortality 
and in Part m he discusses the present utility of the belief in personal 
immortality, which is held to be very small. These two parts certainly 
help greatly to give rich meaning to the very interesting statistics. 
They are also contributions to the study of immortality but not so clearly 
established by facts as the conclusions drawn from his statistics. 

The belief in immortality (or continuation) appears among primitive 
peoples, the author holds, because of "the exteriorization of vivid memory 
images, the sense of presence, dreams and the visions of waking life," 
and is an "unavoidable interpretation, devoid of any moral significance, 
of facts directly perceived." This primitive belief does not evolve into 
the modern belief. There is a striking absence of continuity. The 
modern belief has a-separate origin and is the creation of desire, a desire 
for the realization of moral ideas. 

His treatment of the theory, it seems to me, establishes the existence 
of two important psychological factors determining the belief in life 
after death and the nature of that life, but neglects the importance of 
desire among primitive peoples, and magnifies the difference between the 
primitive idea and those of moderns. He states (page 42): "There is 
no evidence that the savage ever concerns himself with his own fate 
after death" and (page 123) that the primitive view of life after death is 
"devoid of any moral significance" and that "there is no likeness (be- 
tween the primitive and modern views) whatsoever beyond the mere 
idea of continuation (of life after death)." In the light of these state- 
ments it is well to consider, as one instance, the beliefs of the Central 
Eskimo. They have a belief in a heaven, where there is no snow and ice 
and many deer, which is the reward of goodness and a belief in a hell 
where certain individuals go and are specifically punished by the deity 
for misdeeds done on earth. That desire among primitive peoples was 
abundantly translated into other than existing conditions seems true 
from the interpretations of myths by the psycho-analytic school of 
psychologists. 

A full understanding of the nature of the belief in life after death 
among any one people at any one time demands a fuller consideration 
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of a number of other factors than the two the author describes so well, 
as for instance, the general level of knowledge, the conditions of general 
religious belief, the conceptions of justice, the social and economic condi- 
tions shaping the desires for improved conditions in this life, in the form 
of a national kingdom or social reform, and perhaps many others. If 
one thinks of a belief in immortality as shaped by specific factors, the 
lack of continuity (if indeed this be proven) between primitive views and 
modern views breaking a certain evolutionary progress, does not assume 
such theoretical importance. 

William F. Ogburn 

Arboreal Man. F. Wood Jones, M.B., D.Sc, Professor of Anatomy in 

the University of London. Longmans, Green and Co.: New York, 

1916. Pp. X, 230, 81 figs. (Price $2.40 net.) 

Recent literature on the evolution of man has dealt chiefly with the 
changes brought about by the assumption of the upright gait. In 
Arboreal Man the effects of the erect posture have been a secondary 
consideration as compared to the influence of early life among the trees. 

Evolution is assumed as a fact and all attempts at explaining the 
methods by which changes of structure came into being, were perfected, 
and handed down, are wisely disclaimed at the outset. The author 
defines his position by saying that change has been effected somehow, 
and somehow such changes have been inherited. Nevertheless if one 
does not partially accept the principle of "use and disuse" the arguments 
lose much of their force. Dr. Jones says (p. 6) : 

Man comes from an arboreal stock. Two questions arise. When in the 
phylogeny of Mammals did this stock become arboreal and when did it give rise 
to a creature which we could possibly term human? The first question is capable 
of an approximate solution, the second is unanswerable, but we may say with 
regard to it that, if the term "humanoid" may be permitted, such a stock may 
have had a very early representation among the mammalian fauna. 

As used and undefined by the author the term " humanoid" can lead 
only to confusion. If we regard it as a synonym of "primate" the 
answer will probably pass unchallenged. If, on the other hand, we 
regard it as a synonym of "anthropoid" or, as seems more justifiable, 
we take it to mean the more immediate ancestors of man, many paleon- 
tologists and anatomists will take exception. While the early separation 
of man from the remainder of the anthropoid stock is always a possi- 
bility, paleontological evidence at present does not justify an earlier 
separation than Miocene. 



